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Editorial Notes 


Only a day or two after the July issue 
was in the mail, we received permission 
to release the officer's name who supplied 
the material for the article entitled Music 
After Battles. He is Commander Henry 
E. Eccles, who was in command of an 
American destroyer during the battle of 
the Java Sea and in other naval engage- 
ments in Eastern waters. Commander 
Eccles, who has been decorated for his 
part in the Java Sea Battle, told of his 
exploits in an interview given out to the 
press on May 16. He has asked us not 
to give him any extra publicity “because 
this war has too many hard bloody facts 
to build-up the personality of any one 
individual who merely happens to have 
been where the action was going on.” 
Those who have read Commander Eccles’ 
story in the press will recall that he gave 
the greatest credit to his men, and touch- 
ed lightly on his own exploits. His interest 
in music is inherited from his family; the 
late Lawrence Gilman was a cousin of his. 

Comamnder Eccles is only one of a 
large group of Naval officers and men who 
are subscribers to this magazine. Even in 
these trying times when the uncertainty 
of mail makes the receipt of the maga- 
zine problematical, these readers in the 
Navy continue their subscription. And 


there is an equally enthusiastic group in 
the Army. 
x * x 

A number of readers have written pro- 
testing that RCA-Victor has dropped the 
issuance of M sets in favor of DM at this 
time. This past month we contacted sev- 
eral wholesalers in the Eastern territory 
and inquired of the reaction they had 
experienced. “Of course,” said one whole- 
saler, who seemed to echo the’ sentiments 
of the rest, “we have had some complaints. 
But the greater majority are satisfied with 
the DM sets, and the greater majority are 
the ones who are served in times like 
these. We feel certain that if Victor finds 
there is enough request to warrant the 
issuing of the regular sets, they will do 
so.” 

It is quite easy for the record buyer 
who is inconvenienced to hurl bitter ti- 
rades at a manufacture, and it would be 
quite easy for us to do likewise. However, 
our long familiarity and association with 
the trade has shown us on more than one 
occasion that the record manufacturer 
does not decide on a course, which might 
be termed radical by some, without con- 
sidering all the factors in the case. Yet, 
it is to be observed, that Columbia to 
date has not pufsued the same radical 
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course, since Columbia sets are still being 
made available in both the regular and 
the automatic sequence. 

* * * 


The drive for old records by Records 
For Our Fighting Men got off to a flying 
start on Friday, July 17 with the Legion 
Headquarters reporting Cleveland leading 
the country with 375,000 discs collected 
in the first day of the campaign. Accord- 
ing to the age of some of the discs, says 
the New York headquarters, the average 
person evidently does not bother to clean 
out his library. Among the millions of 
records collected have been found old fav- 
orites by the Original Dixie Land Jazz 
Band, the Wolverines, Bix Beiderbecke 
and numerous other old timers. 

All of the records collected by the 
American Legion for Records For Our 
Fighting Men are to be sold as scrap and 
the proceeds used to purchase new record 
libraries and record players for the men 
in our Armed Forces here and overseas. 

* * * 


A group of readers have written to us 
saying that they would like to purchase 
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The following notice appeared in mid- 
July in the Chicago Sun: “Record col- 
lectors will prick up their ears at what's 
going on behind sealed doors at Orchestra 
Hall this week. Arthur Schnabel is record- 
ing the fourth and fifth piano concertos 
of Beethoven with Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra . . . For 
this occasion . . . Schnabel cancelled a 
proposed trip to New Mexico, and Mr. 
Stock returned to Chicago from his sum- 
mer home in Wisconsin. The Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company cooperated by stop- 
ping a cable excavation at the rear of 
Orchestra Hall during the hours of re- 
cording.” In charge of the recording for 
Victor was Ronald Wise, associate director 
of the Red Seal Department, and Albert 
Pulley, chief recording engineer. 

The following new recordings were 
issued in England during July: 
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a few single records to contribute to the 
sets of classical music being assembled 
by the Armed Forces Master Records, of 
which we first wrote in our June issue, 
and have requested that we suggest some 
titles. Perhaps the classical selections in- 
cluded in a list of 60 favorite records of 
service men, sent out recently by the USO, 
would assist our readers. Here are the 
selections from that list, which we sug- 
gest that readers might purchase as their 
contribution: The Blue Danube Waltz; 
Wine, Women and Song Waltz; Tales 
from the Vienna Woods Waltz; Emperor 
Waltz; Evening Star Song from Tann- 
haeuser; Peer Gynt Suite; Liebestraum; 
Chopin's Waltz in C sharp minor; Ravel's 
Bolero; Overture to The Barber of Seville; 
March Slave; Overture to The Bartered 
Bride; Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata; 
Hungarian Rhapsody No.2; Espana Rhap- 
sody of Chabrier; Saint Saéns’ Danse Mac- 
abre; and Dukas’ Sorcier’s Apprentice. 
The songs of Sigmond Romberg and Jer- 
ome Kern are also great favorites, as are 
familiar songs such as Home, Sweet Home, 
the Foster tunes and other family favorites. 

















BACH: Four Duets, for Violin and Viola; 
Frederick Grinkle (violin) and Watson 
Forbes (viola). Decca K1072. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C, Op. 53 
(Waldstein), and Rondo in C, Op. 51; 
Benno Moiseivitsch (piano). H. M. V. 
C3289/91. 

CHOPIN: Polonaise in A major, Op. 40, 
No. 1, and Etude in C minor, Op. 10, 
No. 12; Louis Kentner (piano). Colum- 
bia DX1083. 

LIADOV: Kikimora; Hallé Orchestra, di- 
rection Sir Adrian Boult. H. M. V. 
C3288. 

MOZART: Nozze di Figaro—Recit. and 
aria, Dove son (sung in English); Joan 
Hammond (soprano) with Hallé Or- 
chestra. Columbia DX1082. 

TCHAIKOVSKY (arr. Strong): Troika, 
and Bacarolle; Edna Hatzfield and Mark 
Strong (two pianos). Decca F8136. 


The American Music Lover 
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MUSICAL FILM 


In October; 1941, we published an ar- 
ticle by our technician, Robert S. Lanier, 
called Discs Versus Films. In summing up 
the situation, Mr. Lanier contended that 
discs were in advance of films at the time 
of writing his article. Not only did discs 
reproduce music more faithfully, but they 
were cheaper to make. 

What the future of reproduced music 
in the home will be we can only conjec- 
ture. It is our opinion that improvements 
in records will take place before film is 
available for the home. Of course, it is 
undoubtedly true that sometime in the not 
too distant future music on films or some 
similar device will replace music on discs. 
Just how soon this will be is problem- 
atical, however. 

At a dinner on July 23 at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York City, honoring the 
hundredth anniversary of Agfa Ansco 
films, a new type of music on film was 
introduced. It is a development of the 
Ozalid Products Division of the General 
Aniline and Film Corporation, the firm 
that also controls the Agfa Ansco Films. 
This new musical film, which is called 
Ozaphane, is not to be placed on the mar- 
ket until after the war. It is a new type 
of film, actually being a cellophane tape, 
about a quarter-inch wide, upon which 
are etched or photographed two sound 
tracks from which the music is reproduced 
by a light-ray passing through the tape. 

Before speaking of the quality of the 
reproduction we heard, it might be well 
to present some of the features of Oza- 
phane, as outlined by its makers. It is small 
and compact and much cheaper to manu- 
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facture than existent film used in musical 
reproduction. Silver film, which is used 
in moving picture sound tracks, is regard- 
ed as too expensive to be practical for 
domestic use. Further, it is bulky. A roll 
of silver film a thousand feet long will 
play eighteen minutes, while a roll of Oza- 
phane of the same diameter will play sixty 
minutes. Silver film has a surface emulsion 
which is easily scratched, while Ozaphane 
has its image imbedded within the base 
material, so that it is not susceptible to 
scratching. With the silver film, the ever- 
present static collects dust particles, where- 
as dust is supposed not to bother Oza- 
phane. 

The whole process of printing and de- 
veloping Ozaphane is accomplished in one 
continuous operation at a speed of eighty 
feet a minute. Its cost is approximately 
one-tenth that of silver film, and has dis- 
tinct advantages over all other films as 
well as discs. Thus, if a certain passage is 
badly recorded, the film editor could go 
back over one, or two, or a dozen bars 
and splice in a new piece. It would not 
be necessary to repeat a whole perform- 
ance, which in a recording involving a 
large symphony orchestra would be highly 
expensive. Finally, according to its manu- 
facturers, Ozaphane film printed from an 
original recording is even better than the 
original, because the slightly distorted 
image-spread of photographic film is can- 
celled out on the Ozaphane print. More- 
over, as in all reproduction of music on 
film, a complete composition can be played 
without pause. 

From the above it would appear that 
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the ideal medium for reproduced music 
in the home had arrived. But from the 
demonstration we heard, this did not prove 
to be the case. Andre Schoen, who was 
introduced as an expert technician and the 
father of Ozaphane, gave the musical 
demonstration. The equipment used, ac- 
cording to him, included an amplifier with 
a range up to 10,000 cps. and a two- 
speaker Jensen commercial unit which was 
supposed to be able to reproduce the same 
frequencies. Mr. Schoen seemed to take 
great pride in the reproduction of the 
piano, and we are willing to concede that 
the tonal quality of the instrument was 
as realistic as any we have ever heard in 
reproduction. But, to our ears, there was 
a lack of incisive definition as well as of 
overtones. Furthermore, there was a slight 
swishing sound in the reproduction at the 
beginning which was all too reminiscent 
of surface noise from discs. In the repro- 
duction of the violin the tone again was 
unusually lifelike but the upper partials 
of this instrument were by no means as 
realistically reproduced as those obtained 
from some modern disc recordings, par- 
ticularly when heard through high fidelity 
equipment. As for the orchestral repro- 
duction we heard, this was disappointing. 
There was a lack of instrumental defini- 
tion as well as of clarity, and the over-all 
brightness which we can get via records 
today was not evidenced. To our ears this 





orchestral reproduction was tonally little 
better than the orchestral recordings of 
the latter part of the condenser micro- 
phone period (circa 1934). 

It is only fair to state that Mr. Schoen 


expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
equipment at hand, and pointed out that 
Ozaphane is still being improved by its 
makers. At the present time the manu- 
facturers contend they have built a record- 
ing and reproducing system capable of 
giving 12,000 cycles. Mr. Schoen says this 
can be extended to 16,000 cycles, since 
there are no limitations of this kind in 
Ozaphane. Mr. Lanier, in the article men- 
tioned above, stated that “barring a radical 
series of improvements in film which will 
change its fidelity characteristics and make 
it cheap enough for home use, the music 
lover's best hope for the removal of the 
present shortcoming of discs lies in the 
improvement of the discs themselves.” 
The facts are all contained in that sen- 
tence. Possibly Ozaphane offers the radical 
series of improvements, but even though 
it is cheap to manufacture, that does not 
necessarily mean that it is cheap to repro- 
duce. If the improvements are forthcom- 
ing, and if the film reproducing apparatus 
is made available in the form of an in- 
expensive device attachable to the ordi- 
nary phonograph, Ozaphane may indeed 
prove to be a revolutionary invention. 


—P.H. R. 


NEW MINIATURE SCORES 


Mr. Baron Co. of New York City has 
just released three new miniature scores 
—Beethoven’'s Sixth Symphony (Catalogue 
No. 6, price $1.20), Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in C minor, Opus 6, No. 8 (No. 
195, price 50c) and Tchaikovsky's Nut- 
cracker Suite, Op. 7la (No. 119, price 
$1.50). The Baron scores have been wide- 
ly praised by muscians for their authentic- 
ity and excellent printing. Slightly larger 
than other miniature scores on the market 
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(7 by 8% inches), they are unquestion- 
ably the finest being printed today, and 
are exact replicas of authentic European 
editions, with letters at frequent intervals, 
corresponding to those in orchestra parts, 
and exact bar numbers on every page. One 
feature of these scores is all nomenclature 
of instruments and titles are in English. 
We shall keep our readers informed of 
all additions to the growing Baron cata- 
logue. 


The American Music Lover 
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The record buyer who finds it difficult 
now to procure all those issues of the 
major companies in which he is interested 
might do well to examine the catalogues 
of some of the smaller companies. Some 
unusual and highly worthwhile material 
is offered by such concerns as Keynote, 
Asch, Bost, Co-Art and the Harvard Film 
Service. Among the most significant of 
the smaller companies’ releases are a group 
of folk song recordings, some of which we 
have been able to hear in the past month. 
It is our intention to cover the important 
releases of such companies in a series of 
articles. All recordings reviewed are avail- 
able at the time of writing unless other- 
wise stated. 

THE SONGS OF EARLY AMERICA — 
1620-1830; sung by Helen Yorke (so- 
prano), Rebekah Crawford (contralto), 
Earl Rogers (tenor), and Emile Renan 
(baritone), under the direction of Elie 
Siegmeister. Issued by the Bost Records 
Co., 29 West 57 St., New York City. 
Album ES 1, three 12-inch discs, price 
$4.75. 

A This set, compiled and directed by the 

folk song specialist, Elie Siegmeister, serves 

as a good springboard from which to start 
our survey of folk music albums, because 

Siegmeister has done much work in re- 

discovering and bringing before the pub- 

lic the kind of traditional native music it 
presents, and because of the unusual qual- 
ity of the material. Siegmeister’s belief in 
folk music has been set forth in articles 
from time to time, and in a pamphlet 
called Music and Society. In the latter he 
points out that “music which is familiar 
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and pleasing to ws is only part of the vast 
human experience of music; that there are 
no hard and fast lines between art, popu- 
lar and folk music, which constantly inter- 
mingle and grow out of one another; that 
from a scientific point of view it is equally 
important to consider and evaluate the 
music of other nations and cultures as well 
as that of our own . . . Most valuable in- 
formation as to the social use of music 
can be gathered from the study of folk 
music of the world.” 

Certain racial characteristics are revealed 
nowhere else as they are in folk music; 
and, on the other hand, we are made cog- 
nizant of the similarity of the pursuits of 
all mankind through an acquaintance with 
folk music. In his notes to the album set 
Two Centuries of American Folk Songs, 
which Siegmeister arranged and directed 
for Victor (set P-41), he tells us that the 
wealth of folk song material which has 
been collected in recent years in this coun- 
try “gives us a picture of America that 
can be found in no history book; for the 
common American whose years of toil and 
quiet heroism really built this country out 
of the wilderness — the common man 
never reached the headlines. His feelings 
were not recorded in state documents, nor 
did he ever write his memoirs. But all 
that he was too modest or too busy to 
record in any other way, he did express 
in song. And because he just sang to while 
the time away, to lighten the burden of 
work, or to quiet a restless child, his mu- 
sic has the reality, the conviction, the 
beautiful simplicity that springs from life 
itself.” 
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In the present album, Siegmeister, using 
four gifted vocalists, presents a collection 
of songs in their original form. There is 
an appropriate informality to the perfor- 
mances, most of which are without accom- 
paniment and in many cases by a single 
singer. The recording here is excellently 
accomplished, with only one flaw — there 
is a ridged line after each selection which 
makes it necessary for the listener to lift 
the pickup from one song to another on 
each record face. Whether this ridged line 
can be scraped off with a sharp knife or 
not will depend upon the ingenuity of the 
record buyer. 

The selections in this set are: two Pil- 
grim psalms — Who Is the Man and 
Confess Jehovah (the first employing a 
melody of an ancient folk-song used by 
Martin Luther and J. S. Bach); a Christ- 
mas carol, which deserves to find new 
popularity, by William Billings — A Vir- 
gin Unspotted; an early white spiritual — 
The Saint's Delight; a Dutch song of New 
Amsterdam — Rosa; and a delightful chil- 
dren's ballad — Bird's Courting Song (disc 
101). Dewy Dens of Yarrow, a Catskill 
Mountain song; The Devil and the Farm- 
er's Wife, a whistling ballad with a catchy 
lilt; Fare You Well My Own True Love, 
an early ballad of love and parting, and 
an answer-back song — Soldier Won't 
You Marry Me? (disc 102). A sea chantey 
— Five Dollars a Day opens the third disc 
(no. 103), and is followed by a humorous 
pioneer song performed in character The 
Unconstant Lover; then comes Lubly Fan 
— an early minstrel song, and two songs 
from Revolutionary times, which every 
American should know, since they played 
an important part in the early life of our 


country — Ode On Science (Jeziniah 
Sumner) and Chester (Billings), and lastly 
an old election song — Jefferson and 
Liberty. 


BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS; sung by 
Richard Dyer - Bennett accompanying 
himself on the Swedish Lute. Album of 
three 12-inch discs distributed by Fred- 
erick C. Packard, 12 Rock Hill St., West 
Medford, Mass. Price $5.00 set, or $2.00 
per disc. Keynote set K.108, three 10- 
inch discs; Keynote Records, 71 West 
45 St., New York City. Price $2.75. 
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AAmong the individual singers of foik 
songs none has acquired a greater reputa- 
tion or following in a relatively short time 


than has Richard Dyer-Bennett. This young 
artist, still in his twenties, at a party in 
1934 first attracted the attention of a Cali- 
fornia singing teacher, Gertrude Wheeler 
Beckman, who offered to train his voice. 
Because of his fondness for folk material 
she advised him to prepare himself for a 
career of minstrelsy, and accordingly after 
a year and a half of vocal instruction she 
sent him to see the last noted living min- 
strel, Sven Scholander in Sweden. Scholan- 
der, interested in folk songs from his stu- 
dent days, accompanied himself on an odd- 
looking instrument which he picked up 
in his youth in a second-hand shop. This 
instrument, the successor of the English 
cithon or syron which was used by ballad 
singers in the 16th and 17th centuries, is 
called the Swedish lute. It has a mellow 
tone that may be described as lying be- 
tween that of the old lute and that of the 
modern guitar, and provides an ideal ac- 
companiment for a singer of folk songs. 
From Scholander, Dyer-Bennett not only 
succeeded in obtaining one of these instru- 
ments for himself but also learned much 
of the art of folk singing. The older man 
imparted that the best way to learn the 
art of minstrelsy was to sing to the people, 
feel their response, and make them believe 
in what you were singing. Dyer-Bennett’s 
ability to make people believe in what he 
sings is borne out by the fact that he is 
singing folk songs today with considerable 
success in a New York night club. 

It is unfortunate that in the two albums 
which this young singer has made he found 
it necessary to duplicate some of his selec- 
tions (his repertoire is by no means as 
limited as this would suggest); the result 
is that one is hard put to make a choice 
between the sets. Both sets are well re- 
produced but the Packard album, recorded 
by the Harvard Films Service, has a slight 
advantage since the record surfaces are 
smoother. The selections in the Packard 
album are The Charleston Merchant, an 
American ballad version of a Chaucerian 
tale originally sung in West Virginia and 
North Carolina, an Irish song — Come 
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All Ye, and a 17th-century English ballad 
— The Golden Vanity (disc 1); an old 
Cornish folk song — Cockle Shells, and 
two delightful English folk tunes — The 
Lincolnshire Poacher and Early One Morn- 
ing (disc 2); and the English songs — 
Lord Rendal, Brigg Fair and Leprechaun 
(disc 3). The selections in the Keynote 
album are: The Golden Vanity, The Lin- 
colnshire Poacher, and an English county 
song of the 18th century — The Derby 
Ram (disc 517); The Swagman, a lilting 
19th-century Australian bush song, and an 
old West Virginian ballad with a racy 
twist — The House Carpenter (disc 518); 
The Charleston Merchant and two New 
England sea chanteys — Hullabaloo Belay 
and What Shall We Do with the Drunken 
Sailor (disc 519). 

Dyer-Bennett’s material is all interesting 
and his renditions are contrived with im- 
agination and insight. His artistry, despite 
his vocal training, retains — as well it 
should — the characteristics of the natural 
singer or the talented amateur rather than 
those of the formally trained soloist. He 
knows the value of clear diction, and, de- 
spite some peculiar inflections of his own 
on certain vowels, his every word is under- 
standable. 


SONGS OF THE RED ARMY CHORUS 
— If War Breaks Out Tomorrow and 
Song of the Tachanka (disc 207); Mea- 
dowland and Along the Vales and Hills 
(disc 208); From Border to Border and 
Cossack’s Song (disc 209); Snowstorm 
and The Young Birch Tree; sung by 
the Red Army Chorus of the USSR. 
Keynote set 103, 10-inch discs, price 
$2.50. 

A So popular have the songs of the Red 

Army Chorus become in Russia that they 

are today regarded as folk songs, despite 

the fact that most of their composers are 
still living. But any songs which are peo- 
ple’s songs have a right to be regarded as 
folk songs. This is the best representation 
of the Red Army Chorus on records. These 

recordings, made in the USS.R. in 1939, 

are repressed and sponsored in this 

country by Keynote through special per- 
mission of the Russian Government. The 
valor and determination of the Russian 
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army are set forth in the opening song, 
the words of which state in part — “If 
tomorrow brings war, If the foe should 
attack, If he suddenly strikes to surprise 
us ... The whole people as one man will 
rise up.” All of the songs own catchy 
tunes and most are spirited and robust. 
Some are filled with simple sentiment — 
like Meadowland, Along the Vales and 
Hills, and Snowstorm, while others are full 
of the spirit of the people, and the Cos- 
sack’s Song along with the opening selec- 
tion, extols the new leaders of Russia. 
Here is an album set which brings us the 
spirit of the Russian people of today. 


UKRANIAN FOLK SONGS (arr. Rud- 
nitsky): Cradle Song, New Year Carol 
and Jesting Song (disc 37/43); Spring 
Song, Wedding Song and Young Men's 
Song (disc 38/44); Love Song and Spin- 
ning Song (disc 39/40); sung by Maria 
Sokil (soprano) with Antin Rudnitsky 
at the piano. Asch Recording Studio set 
(10-inch discs), 117 West 46 St., New 
York City. Price $3.00. 


A It is quite possible that some of our 
readers have heard Maria Sokil, the Ukran- 
ian soprano, in recital, since she has been 
touring this country since 1938. Before 
coming here, Mme. Sokil was a prima 
donna at the State Opera in Kiev, and a 
well known concert and radio singer. Hers 
is a pleasing lyric soprano, which she em- 
ploys with ease and effect. It is not often 
that one can truthfully say that a singer 
fails to become monotonous in a group 
of folk songs like these. It is perhaps the 
nature of the musical material here as 
much as the abilities of the singer, which 
makes this album set enjoyable from be- 
ginning to end. Mme. Sokil, coming from 
the Ukraine, naturally believes that there 
are few nations whose folk songs can com- 
pare with those of her own. She tells us 
that their appeal is occasioned by the fact 
that they are so closely allied with the 
daily life of the people from the cradle 
to the grave. Many of the songs, such as 
the one to Spring, are hundreds of years 
old. The words of these songs are full of 
wit, and more than one listener will prob- 
ably wish, as we did, that he spoke the 
language, the better to appreciate them. 
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Such a song as the Spinning Song or The 
Jesting Song are particularly witty and 
must be a source of endless joy to a Ukran- 
ian. Excellent translations of all the selec- 
tions are included in the album. 


Although in some cases one feels the 
arrangements of these songs are a little on 
the arty side for folk material, one must 
admit the effectiveness of many of Rud- 
nitsky’s piano accompaniments. The re- 


production here is good. 


LATIN - AMERICAN TYPICAL AND 
FOLK SONGS — Argentina: El Car- 
retero-Chacerera, El Sueno-Estilo, Bail- 
ando El Gato-Gato, El Cuando-Baile, 
Rosita-Milonga (disc 108), Chile: Yo 
Quisiera Quererte-Tonada, Coranziones 
Partidos-Cueca, sung by Carlos Spaventa, 
and Chicha El Botella-Cueca, Ay Aguita 
de Mi Tierra-Tonada, La Pollita-Cueca 
Valsiada, by Los Tres Huasos (disc 109); 
Peru: Llanto El Indo-Triste, La Ollanta- 
Huaino, Yaravi, and Ecuador: Corazon 
Herido-Pasillo, Melodia Que Tenia- 
Yaravi, Separacion-San Juanito, by El 
Trio Incaico (disc 110); Cuba: La 
Mulata Tallejera-Cuaracha Antigua, La 
Tarde Bolero, Punto Guajira, Bonada 
El Rostro-Cancion Habanera, Potpourri 
Sones Antiguos, sung by Graziella Par- 
raga (disc 111). Bost Record Set ES 3, 
four 12-inch discs, price $6.25. 

A Since this is one of the best compiled 

sets of Latin-American folk tunes, one 





The following recordings are being cut- 
out of the Columbia catalogue in order to 
conserve materials. Since some dealers still 
have stock we believe this list will be of 
interest to our readers. We have placed 
asterisks on some selections recommended 
by our reviewers. 

BACH: Chaconne in D mi. (E. V. Wolff 

— set X-91); Concerto in E (Huber- 
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hopes its appeal will not be limited to 
classrooms. It was arranged and supervised 
by Irma Labastille, one of the foremost 
authorities on Latin-American music and 
now the official consultant to the U. S. 
Office of Education on the subject. The 
performing artists are all native, and at 
least one — Senorita Parraga — proves 
one of the most fascinating singers of her 
native melodies that we have heard. This 
is an excellent source from which to ac- 
quire knowledge of the folk music of 
Latin America, and the notes by Labastille 
are highly informative. It is unfortunate, 
however, that this lady did not see fit to 
give us translations of the various selec- 
tions. Carlos Spaventa, accompanying him- 
self on the guitar, does justice to his ma- 
terial, but one would hardly say that he 
is vocally as blessed as Senorita Parrega. 
The selections of the Indian group are 
appealing, especially the laments (fristes), 
or Yaravis, from Peru and Ecuador; the 
last of which is played on the fascinating 
Indian panpipe or rondador. For those 
who are interested in acquiring a compre- 
hensive version of Latin-American folk 
music in handy form, this album is the 
perfect medium. The recording here is ex- 
cellently contrived, but, as in the Sieg- 
meister set, there is that unfortunate ridge 
between the selections which prevents the 
needle from passing over by itself. The 
sponsors would do well to remove these 
ridges in later pressings of the records. 


mann — set 235); Ouverture a la man- 
tere francaise (E. V. Wolff — set 357); 
Preludes and Fugues—1 to 9 (Cohen 
— set 120); Sonatas Nos. 1, 2, 3 harp- 
sichord and gamba (Wolff - Scholz — 
sets X104, 111, 147); Suite No. 3 (De- 
fauw — set 135). 

BAX: English Music Society — Vol. 2 


(set 386).* 
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BARTOK: A Bit Drunk and Quarrel 
(Kilenyi — 70348-D); Rhapsody No. 1 
(Szigeti, Bartok — 11410-D).* 

BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge (Lener Qt. 
— set X-6); Lenore Overture No. 1 
(Mengelberg — 68055-D); Leonore 
No. 3 (Mengelberg — set X-40); Quar- 
tet, Op. 18, No. 1 (Lener Qt. — set 58); 
Ouartet, Op. 18, No. 2 (Lener — set 
66); Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3 (Lener — 
set 75); Quartet, Op. 18, No. 4 (Lener 
— set 288); Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 
(Lener set 301); Quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 6 (Lener — set 60); Quartet, Op. 
59, No. 1 (Lener,— set 51); Quartet, 
Op. 95 (Roth Qt. — set 251); Quartet, 
Op. 74 (Lener Qt. — set 202); Quartet, 





Op. 130 (Lener — set 70); Quartet, 
Op. 131 (Lener — set 175); Quartet, 
Op. 132 (London Str. Qr. — set 193) 
(Lener Qt. — set 273); Serenade Trio, 
Op. 8 (Hindemith Trio — set 217) 


(Pasquier Trio — set 341)*; Symphony 
No. 6 (Paray set 201); Trio, Op. 9, 
No. 1 (Pasquier — set 384); Trio, Op. 
9, No. 3 (Pasquier — set 397). 

BERLIOZ: Beatrice and Benedict—Over- 
ture (Harty — 68342-D). 

BLOCH: String Quartet (Stuyvesant Qt. 
— set 392).* 

BIZET: Carmen Fantasia (Petri — disc 
68740-D). 

BOCCHERINI: Quwartet, Op. ©, 
(Poltronieri Qr. — set X-99).* 

BRAHMS: Duetsche Volkslieder (E Wolft 
—set X-128);Symphony No. 3 (Man- 
gelberg—set 181); Trio, Op. 87 (Hess, 
d’Aranvi, Cassado — set 266); Zigeun- 
erlieder (Madrigal Singers—set X-88). 

BUSONI: Albumblatt; Indianisches Tage- 
buch: Sonatina (Petri — 69761-D 
69010-D, 69736-D). 

CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2 (Long) — set 
143): Mazurkas (Friedman — set 159); 
Nocturnes (Godowsky — set 112). 

DEBUSSY: L’Apres midi d'une faune 
(Straram — 68010-D); Quartet (Lener 
Qr. — set 100). 

DELIBES: Lakme—Ballet (Ingelbrecht — 
17142/3). 

DVORAK: Quartet No. 3, Op. 51 (Lener 
Qr. — set 369)*; Quartet, Op. 96 (Roth 
Qt. — set 328); Sonatina in G, Op. 100 
(Renardy — set X-129). 
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ELGAR: Enigma Variations (Harty — set 
165). 

FAURE: Ballade (Long — set X-62)*; 
Nocturne and Bacarolle (Long — 
69063-D); Noel and En Priere (Thill 
— 4218-M). 

FERROUD: Sonata in A (Marechal — 
Pignari-Salles — set X-89). 

FRANCAIX: Trio (Pasquiers — set 
X-130)*. 

FRANCK: Quzartet (London Str. Qt. — 
set 128); Sonata (Dubois, Maas — set 
158); Symphony (Gaubert — set 121); 
Nocturne, etc. (Thill — 69063D). 

FRANZ: Lieder (E. Wolff — set 253). 

GAUBERT: Chants de la mer (Gaubert 
— set X-109). 

GEMINIANI: Sonata, C 
Padwa — set X-155). 

GLAZOUNOV: Stenka Razin (Defauw 
— 7202/3-M). 

GRETRY: Danses villageoises (Ruhlmann 
— set X-126); Cephile et Procris (De- 
fauw — 69002-D); La Rosiere Repub- 
licane (Meyrowitz — 17067/8-D)*. 

GLUCK: Armide— Air Act. 2 (Rogat- 
chewsky — 4127-M)*; Iphigenie en 
Tauride-Aria (Thill — 9116-M)*. 

GOUNOD: Mirelle — Aria (Thill ~— 
9147-M). 

GRIEG: Two Elegiac Melodies (Mengel- 
berg — 68024-D); Norwegian Dances 
1 & 4 (Ruhmann — 69409-D). 

HANDEL: Suite No. 5 (E. V. Wolff — 
X-101); Ariodante (Kipnis—7224-M); 
Chaconne (Pessl — 68599-D); Ptolemy 
and Galatea — Airs (Noble & Mc- 
Eachern — 4144-M)*. 

HAYDN: Quartet, Op. No. 5 (Roth Qt. 
— set 228); Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5 
(Lener — set 125); Seven Last Words 
of Christ (Tokyo Academy of Music — 
set 297); Symphony No. 103 (Golsch- 


mi. (Belnick, 


mann — set 221). 
HINDEMITH: Trio No. 2 (Hindemith 
Trio — set 209)*. 


HONEGGER: Judith, Excerpts (Soloists, 
etc. — set X-78)*. 

KRENEK: 11 Piano Pieces, 
(Krenek — set X-171). 

LALO: Cello Concerto (Marechal — set 
185)*. 

LISZT: Ballade in B mi. (Kentner — set 
X-97)*; Songs (Wolff — set X-148); 
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Venezia e Napoli (Kentner — set 
X-105); La Campanella (Friedman — 
7141-M); Venezia e Napoli (Hofmann 
— 7024-M). 

LULLY: Arias from Operas (Villabella, 
Renaux — set X-117)*; Orchestral Ex- 
cerpts (Cauchie — set 376). 

MASSENET: Phedre—Overture (Andolfi 
— 69395-D); Herodiade, Roi de Lahore 
(Basiola — 70093-D). 

MEHUL: Joseph, Aria (Thill—4126-M)*. 

MENDELSSOHN: Qzartet, Op. 44, No. 1 


(Stradivarius Qt. — set 304). 
MILHAUD: Operas — Minutes (Pro 
Musica — set 209); Chants Populaires 
Hebraiques (Singher — 4213/4-M). 
MOZART: Divertimento, K. 287 (Szigeti, 
etc. — set 322): Divertimento, K. 334 
(Harty — set 207); Divertimento, K. 
563 (Pasquier Trio — set 351)*; Quar- 
tet, K. 464 (Roth Qt. — s&~222) 
Quartet, K. 516 (Leners — set 150); 


Sonata, K. 488 (Wiener and Doucet — 
set X-106); Symphony in G mi. K. 183 
(Wallenstein— set 323); Sym. in G mi., 
K. 550 (Walter — set 182); Sym. in 
E flat, K. 543 (Weingartner—set 105); 
Cosi fan tutte — Excerpts Souez — 
9104-M)*; L’Epreuve d'Amour (Kurtz 
— 69560-D); Overture — Paris (Wal- 


lenstein — 69265-D): Rondo, K. 373 
(Pougnet — 69125-D)*; Rondo, K 511 
Novaes — 71208-D)*. 

PIERNE: Trio (Pasquier Trio — set 
X-153). 


PISTON: Quartet No. 1 (Dorian Qt. — 
set 388). 

POULENC: Le Bestaire (Croiza — 9132- 
M); Deux Novelettes (Poulenc — 
68919-D). 

RACHMANINOFF: Cello Sonata (Hu- 
bert-Cherkassky — set 225). 

RAVEL: Ma mere l’oye (Damrosch — 
set 74); Trois Chansons (Lyon Singers 
— 9136-M). 

REGER: Unaccom. Suite, Op. 131c 
(Feuermann — set X152). 

RIMSKY - KORSAKOV: 
(Gauberr — set 136). 
ROUSSEL: Festin d’araignee (Straram — 
set X-23)*; Quartet, Op. 45 (Roth Qr. 

— set 339)*. 
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Scheherazade 


ST. SAENS: Sonata No. 2, Op. 123 (Baze- 
laire-Phillipp — set X-119); Le Rouet 


d’'Omphale (Gaubert — 67480-D); 
Marche Heroique (Ruhlmann—69408- 
D); Samson et Dalila — Bacchanale 


(Molajoli — 68572-D). 

SARASATE: Danses espagnoles (Renardy 
—set X-134). 

SCARLATTI: Sonatas (Pessl — set 298); 
Sonata a Quattro (Stuyvesant Qtr. — 
17214-D). 

SCHUBERT: Concerto, A mi. (Cassado 


— set 139); Octet (Leners, etc: — set 
97): Die schoene Muellerin (Wolff — 
set 317); Sonata, B flat (Wolff — set 
311); Sonata, D maj. (Renardy — set 
X-116); Selected Songs (Braslau, Kip- 
nis, etc. — set 89); Andante and Vars. 


(Petri — 69249-D); Gruppe aus Tar- 
tarus (Henschel — 9111-M); Quartet 
“Satz” (London Str. Qt. — 67408-D). 

SCHUMANN: Songs (Henschel — 4129- 
M); Quartet, Op. 41, No. 3 (Lener Qt. 
— set 319). 

SIBELIUS: Sym. No. 2 (Kajanus — set 
149). 

STRAUSS, R.: Heimkehr, Caecilie (Sten 
— 17213-D)*; Till Eulenspiegel (De- 
fauw — 67478/79-D). 

STRAVINSKY: Capriccio (Stravinsky — 
set 152); Duo Concertante (Duskin- 


Stravinsky — set 199)*; Les Noces 
(Soloists, etc. — set 204)*; Petrouchka 
(Stravinsky — set 109); Sacre de Prin- 
temps (Stravinsky — set 129); Baiser 


de la fee (Dorati — 69840-D). 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto (Hu- 


bermann — set 131); Divertiment, Op. 
66 (Paris Sym. — 68934-D); Trio 
(Catterall, etc. — set 73). 

TELEMANN: Fantasias (Wolff — set 
326). 


TURINA: La Oracion de Torero (Gordon 
Str. Qr. — 68505-D)*. 

WEBER: Euryanthe Overture (Mengel- 
berg — 68069-D). 

SONG RECITAL: Claudia Muzio (set 
289)*; SONG RECITAL; Alpar (set 
396); AMERICAN SONG ALBUM 
(Madrigal Singers — set 329); EARLY 
GERMAN LIEDER (Wolff — set 
X-168). 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
smcorrectly in our sources. 

Jerome Pastene, who contributes a re- 
view this month, is a Boston reviewer. He 
is at present writing a book on Johann 
Strauss. 

All prices given are without tax. 

ERRATA: The Scriabin Etudes, per- 
formed by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra and reviewed in the July issue, 
were incorrectly marked as Opus 2, Nos. 
1 and 2. The first etude comes from Opus 
2 and the second from Opus 8. 


Orchestra 








BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Opus 56a; played by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, direction 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia set 
X or MX-225, two discs, price $2.50. 

A It may seem strange to some that Co- 
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lumbia found it necessary to duplicate the 
excellent Weingartner performance of this 
work, which was recorded early in 1939. 
However, Mitropoulos proves himself in 
complete rapport with this score and per- 
forms with a firmer and more fluent mas- 
tery than the late Dalmatian conductor 
did. But let us return to Weingartner for 
the moment; I would not detract from my 
statements made at the time his set was 
issued. Weingartner, of all the conductors 
who have performed this work for records, 
shows the most intimate understanding of 
its prevailing Teutonic sentiment. The re- 
straint he brings to his reading may not 
make for the type of stimulation which 
both Toscanini and Mitropoulos achieve 
in their readings, yet it is in keeping with 
the theme and in Brahms’ treatment of it. 
Toscanini’s swifter tempi in the faster sec- 
tions does allow for more contrast and for 
more exciting entertainment, but the gent- 
ler tempi of Weingartner — especially in 
the lyric sections — have their compensa- 
tions also. One notes that suggestion of 
benignity in Weingartner which has made 
him so cherishable a conductor to many. 
It is a rare trait in any musician's artistry. 
But Toscanini’s quite different interpreta- 
tion is as valid as it is more stimulating. 


Sometimes a critic feels disinclined to 
comparisons; particularly is this true when 
more than one eminent conductor gives a 
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performance which shows secure mastery 
and a complete attainment of what he 
wants. True, certain elements of each per- 
formance may stand out as more saliently 
achieved by one or the other, but when 
the over-all effect in each case remains a 
thoroughly musicianly account of the score 
at hand, one does not always feel disposed 
to compare details. The virtues of Mitro- 
poulos’ extraordinary musicianship are evi- 
denced in this performance; his usual 
fondness for exaggeration of dynamics or 
phrasing is seldom apparent here. He pur- 
sues a middle course between Toscanini 
and Weingartner, and in so doing gives 
a performance which leaves one with the 
feeling that the continuity of the work has 
been carefully achieved. But despite the 
excellence of his performance, and the 
superior quality of sound it owns, my 
preference goes to the Toscanini version, 
even though it dates from 1937, for it is, 
in my estimation, one of the most cherish- 
able things the noted Italian has accom- 
plished for the phonograph. There is a 
mellowness in his handling of the lyric 
portions of the score, and an incisiveness 
without the tautness to which he often 
resorts, in the quicker variations; further, 
his tempi in the faster sections are more 
valid observances of Brahms’ markings. 
There is no question that the recording 
here is the best so far attained, but this 
may not be noticeable in a first playing. 
Ir took two needles to each side to “break” 
the recording in, and only in the second 
playing was the excellence of the repro- 
duction revealed, all of which suggests an 
excess of rottenstone in the material. 
—P.H.R. 


COUPERIN (arr. Milhaud): Overture and 
Alleero from La Sultane Suite; played 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Vladimir Golschmann. Vic- 
tor disc 11-8238, price $1.00. 

A McKinney and Anderson, in their ex- 

cellent treatise Music in History, term 

Couperin “the supreme galant.” His melo- 

dic gifts were characteristic of the finest 

qualities in the Gallic temperament — 
grace, elegance, polish and poetic senti- 
ment. This disc is a pleasant surprise, for 
the music is instantly appealing and is 
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representative of its composer in his most 
persuasive vein. The overture is full of 
charming and graceful melodies, and a 
quiet but unostentatious sentiment, while 
the allegro is typical of the composer's 
spirited elegance. In arranging the work 
for modern orchestra, Milhaud has not 
stretched its dimensions or altered its 
melodic charm. The added nuances, which 
Golschmann so effectively realizes, are all 
to the good; they make us aware of the 
tuneful graciousness of this music. 

it is good to see the St. Louis Symphony, 
under the capable direction of Golsch- 
mann, so splendidly represented on discs; 
the Columbia recordings issued a_half- 
dozen years ago hardly did justice to con- 
ductor or orchestra and should never have 
been released. The recording here is ex- 
cellent. —P.H. R. 
DUBENSKY: Stephen Foster — Theme, 

Variations, and Finale (3 sides), and 

Fugue for Eighteen Violins (1 side); 

played by the Indianapolis Symphony 

Orchestra, direction of Fabien Sevitzky. 

Victor set DM-912, price $2.50. 

A Arcady Dubensky, born in Russia in 
1890, came to this country in 1919. He 
is an American by adoption. Long asso- 
ciated with symphony orchestras, having 
played in the first-violin section of two 
of them, he has written a number of works 
of distinction for strings alone. His Fugue 
here, which follows the traditional form, 
is an effective composition. Here the com- 
poser’s craftsmanship is strikingly revealed. 
Dividing his 18 strings into nine groups 
of two, he obtains some surprising effects 
in tonal variety and contrast. 

The longer work seems to be a bid for 
popularity. It is as far removed from the 
Fugue for Eighteen Violins as Elgar's 
Pomp and Circumstance Marches are from 
his symphonies and his Enigma Variations. 
The theme is Swanee River, to which the 
composer has appended some prosaic vari- 
ations, and a finale that makes use of more 
Foster tunes among them — Ob! Susanna 
and Beautiful Dreamer — and a prefunc- 
tory coda returning to Swanee River. The 
work has neither purpose nor unity, in 
my estimation, but it may appeal to those 
who like a pot-pourri of Foster tunes 
which has been well orchestrated. It lacks, 
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however, the vitality of Gould’s Foster 
Gallery, and is the sort of thing one would 
expect to hear a high school orchestra play 
but not a symphony orchestra. 

Sevitzky does sufficient justice to both 
works and the recording is first-rate. The 
Fugue had its first hearing in Philadelphia 
in 1932, when the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played it under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. The following year Sevitzky 
directed it in Paris, and subsequently he 
has programmed it consistently. 

—P. H.R. 
ELGAR: Pomp and Circumstance Marches 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4; played by Toronto 

Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir 

Ernest Macmillan. Victor set M-911, 

two discs, price $2.50. 

A It is to be hoped that this set augurs 
a succession of English orchestral works 
from the Toronto Symphony and its emi- 
nent conductor, and also that those works 
will be of greater value. It is presumed 
that this album set is issued to honor our 
English allies, but the choice of material 
for the supposed compliment is debatable. 
Elgar's Pomp and Circumstance marches 
are hangovers from the Victorian era, and 
their strains smack of a Toryism which 
many of us hope today has lost sufficient 
ground in England to allow the people’s 
voice an opportunity to assert itself after 
this. war. For the imperialistic character 
of these marches seems to us as irrefutable 
as their banality. 

W. H. Reed’s contention, in his book 
on the composer, that “it is more than 
probable that these ‘popular’ works carried 
the name of Elgar into households whose 
inhabitants never knew and would not be 
likely to hear any of his great works be- 
fore the invention of wireless and the con- 
sequent broadcasting that enables them to 
do so,” is undoubtedly true. But those 
Englishmen who may still believe that 
these marches represent the democratic 
spirit of the England fighting today are, 
it would seem to us, tenaciously adhering 
to the England of a past era. But perhaps 
it is the titles which mislead us — perhaps 
these marches, which are admittedly stir- 
ring, interpret the spirit of democracy as 
well as a system of imperial government. 
Time alone will disclose the rightness or 
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wrongness of our contentions. 

Whether or not anyone else in this 
hemisphere could have done greater jus- 
tice to these marches need not concern us. 
It was wholly fitting that the Toronto 
Symphony and its distinguished conductor 
should have been chosen to re-record these 
works, for the English spirit and feeling 
are as strongly evident in the works of 
the Canadian players as they are in that 
of Sir Ernest. The playing of the orchestra 
is handsomely revealed in these discs, and 
there is no question that these are the best 
reproductions to date of the Elgar marches. 

—P. H.R. 

DINDY: Symphony on a French Moun- 
tain Air, for orchestra and piano; played 
by the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra with Maxim Shapiro (piano), 
direction of Pierre Monteux. Victor set 

DM-913, three discs, price $3.50. 

A It has always seemed to me that this 
work deserved to be one of the most pop- 
ular in the symphonic repertoire. It is one 
of the most atmospheric compositions of 
its kind ever written. Here, d'Indy is not 
the contemplative poet of Nature as in 
his Summer Day On a Mountain, but the 
poet exhilarated by the mountain heights, 
filled with exaltation by the great open 
spaces, the vistas of distant ranges, of pine 
trees swaying in the wind and vibrant 
sunlight on the green slopes. It is music, 
as I have said before, full of the vitality 
and nostalgia of Nature in the daylight 
hours, of the ecstacy of high places. It is 
music rhythmically alive, pulsating with 
the sheer joy of living. At least so it seems 
to me. Perhaps others who have never 
known the magic of mountain country 
will not feel this work as I do, and yet 
I believe its atmosphere is unmistakable 
and by no means limited in appeal to those 
of us who have lived in high places or 
have seen the beautiful Cévennes Moun- 
tains in Southern France where d’Indy was 
born. 

The theme of this work, taken from a 
folk song of the Cévennes, is a bright tune 
with an underlying note of melancholy. 
The composer makes the most of this 
theme, using it recurrently throughout the 
work in the “cyclic form” of the Franck- 
ians. A versatile composer, d’Indy could 
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write austere and sober music, as in his 
chamber works, and he could, as here, 
create picturesque effects and bright colors 
and evidence an exuberance that is as vital 
as it is exhilarating. He was a lover of the 
beautiful and evidently believed with 
Homer that beauty “was a glorious gift 
of Nature.” For much of his most essential 
music owed its inspiration to the great 
outer world. His Summer Day on a Moun- 
tain is a rarely beautiful tone poem, con- 
templative and subtly hued; it deserves to 
be recorded. 

In view of the fine program notes con- 
tributed by Alfred Frankenstein, the emi- 
nent San Francisco critic, a description of 
this work is hardly needed. It remains only 
to discuss the relative merits of the three 
recordings of it which have appeared. The 
first, dating back a dozen years, was made 
by French Polydor. It was never as satis- 
factory as the Columbia recording, made 
by the noted French conductor Paul Paray 
with Marguerite Long at the piano. It is 
important to know that this work is not 
a concerto; the piano is part of the or- 
chestra and yet not just another orchestral 
instrument. In the Polydor recording the 
piano was placed before the microphone 
in such a manner that it assumed a posi- 
tion whose prominence negated the com- 
poser’s intentions. In the Columbia record- 
ing, which dates from 1934, the piano was 
not featured but treated as it was supposed 
to be. 

Despite the fine qualities of the Paray 
performance, the present set supersedes 
the older one by virtue of the fact that 
it is more realistically reproduced; more- 
over from a standpoint of dynamics and 
orchestral coloring the intentions of the 
conductor are more validly set forth here 
than in either of the earlier sets. Monteux’s 
sympathetic treatment of this score, and 
his understanding of d'Indy’s temperament 
and style are undeniable. It has been said 
of d'Indy’s music that it cannot be per- 
formed adequately unless the interpreter 
has a clear understanding of and full faith 
in it. Mr. Shapiro proves himself quite as 
capable at the keyboard as his two prede- 
cessors were. —P. H. R. 
MOUSSORGSKY (arr. Stokowski): Pic- 

tures at an Exhibition; played by the 
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All-American Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski. Columbia set M or 
MM-511, four discs, price $4.50. 


direction of 


A In November, 1940, Stokowski's re- 
cording of this work — made with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra — was released by 
Victor. Despite the fact that this is one 
of the better recordings of the All Amer- 
ican Orchestra, neither in reproduction nor 
in playing is it comparable with the earlier 
issue. One has but to compare sides 1 and 
8 to substantiate this. The present record- 
ing lacks the spaciousness of the Phila- 
delphia, suggesting that it was not made 
in a place as richly resonant and “alive” 
as the Academy in the Quaker City. 
Stokowski’s treatment of the Moussorg- 
sky piano score aims to preserve and ex- 
press the Slavic character of the music. 
There is no question that his transcription 
is superior to the over-loaded and often 
diffuse version of Cailliet; on the other 
hand, we have found no one who regards 
it as superior to the Ravel transcription. 
Further, Stokowski’s manner of breaking 
up the long melodies into small phrases 
gives the impression, as was noted by our 
reviewer in November, 1940, that Mous- 
sorgsky, as he strolled about the art-gallery, 
changed his costume with each step. 
Stokowski omits several of the pictures 
and at least one of the Promenade sections. 
We can only end this review with our 
reviewer's wish that Stokowski had made 
a new recording of the famous Ravel trans- 
cription. The present writer owns a re- 
cording, taken from the air, of the Ravel 
version played by Toscanini; it transcends 
all others he has heard of the work, con- 
sidered either as a transcription or 1s a 
performance. —P.G. 
STRAUSS (Johann): Liebeslieder (Songs 


of Love) Walzer, Op. 114; Morgen- 
blaetter (Morning Journals) Walzer, 
Op. 279; Du und Du (Fledermaus) 


Walzer, Op. 367; played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction otf 
Clemens Krauss and Erich Kleiber. 
Victor set DM-907, three discs, price 
$3.50. 
A Let no one say of this set, “More stu- 
pid duplication!” Here is no repetition of 
oft-recorded music — which is in itself 
amazing, for all three compositions are 
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outstanding milestones in the career of 
Johann Strauss II. Liebeslieder, an early 
work, shows the Waltz-King for the first 
time possessed of that seemingly effortless 
spontaneity which was the result of long, 
arduous studies in the technique of com- 
position and orchestration. Here the 
younger Strauss strikes out firmly, ruth- 
lessly casting out the petty limitations of 
form and style to which his father and 
Josef Lanner had been bound, and while 
there is here only a suspicion of the sym- 
phonic breadth which reached it full flow- 
ering in the Kaiserwaizer years later, this 
waltz had already outgrown the dance- 
floor to demand imperiously its just due 
in the concert-hall. 

Morgenblaetter is an instance of one of 
those subtle Strauss titles so difficult to 
translate, for it may be variously under- 
stood as either Morning Journals or Morn- 
ing Leaves. Both have claims to authen- 
ticity — this set of waltzes was written 
for a ball of the “Concordia”, the Vienna 
Tournalists’ Association, and, for this rea- 
son, the title of Morning Papers appears 
correct. However, the cover of the orig- 
inal piano edition bears an illustration of 
morning sunlight glinting off dew-wet 
leaves, and thus the sense of Morning 
Leaves is also acceptable. The former 
translation carries the day, however, when 
one remembers that these waltzes were 
written in competition with a _ set of 
Abendblaetter (Evening Papers) Waltzes 
by Jacques Offenbach. Listening to this 
amazing music, which combines the mel- 
odic effervescence of youth with the artful 
cunning of the mature orchestrator, it is 
difficult to understand why the “Con- 
cordia” should have conceded the palm of 
preference to Offenbach’s now forgotten 
composition, and easy to realize why, 
among many greater failures, this one 
rankled most in Strauss’s heart. All the 
tricks of the experienced composer are 
evidenced here. Note in the first waltz, 
for example, how the opening theme, at 
first insouciant and ingenuous, suddenly 
becomes one of passionate desire, and note, 
too, the unusual use of pizzicato in the 
fourth waltz. 

By way of contrast, the Du and Du 
Waltzes offer the mature composer of 
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Fledermaus. Unlike the waltzes above, 
which represent Strauss during the years 
when he ruled the dance-halls of Europe, 
this is music of a greater Strauss. These 
waltzes are comparable to the Rosenkava- 
lier Waltzes of Richard Strauss, for both 
are derived from the waltz-movements of 
comic-operas. Du und Du contains music 
drawn from the first two acts, notably 
from the arias Mein Herr, was daechten 
Sie von mir? and Mein Herr Marquis, 
and especially from the bacchanalian fin- 
ale to the second act, from which it also 
draws its title. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the 
performance is to say that whenever there 
is a Vienna Philharmonic recording of a 
Strauss waltz, that performance is superior 
to all others. The Vienna Philharmonic 
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can impart an essential rightfulness to a 
rendition of this form ot music that | 
have yet to hear from any other organiza- 
tion. Of the three recordings, however, 
iiebesiieder and Morgenblaetter emerge 
most successfully, under Krauss’s baton, 
rather than Du und Du under Kleiber, 
for Krauss exerts better control over that 
which is so dangerous and yet so 
essential to an authoritative performance 
of this music. Morgenblaetter and Liebes- 
lieder may today be had in no other re- 
cordings of symphonic calibre, and of Du 
und Du, there exists only the distorted 
reading, badly recorded, by Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony. 

On the debit side of the ledger, it must 
be said that these recordings are all at 
least a half-dozen years old, and conse- 
quently inferior to what we get today. 
(Yet I would prefer the worst of these 
to the best possible reproduction of a 
Strauss waltz played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra.) Another disanvantage is the 
fact that this is available only in DM- 
sequence, which means that only one 
waltz — the Morgenblaetter — can be 
had individually, since it occupies sides 


3 and 4 of the set. 
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—Jerome Pastene 
WEINGARTNER MEMORIAL ALBUM 
— WAGNER: Goetterdaemmerung — 
Siegtried’s Rhine Journey (discs 71384- 
D), and Sitegfried’s Funeral March (disc 
71385-D); played by the Paris Conser- 
vatory Orchestra, direction of Felix 
Weingartner. Columbia set X or MX- 
224, price $2.50. 
A in his younger days Weingartner was 
never known for his performances of the 
music of Wagner. For over forty years 
he was regarded as one of the foremost 
living exponents of Beethoven and 
Brahms. Weingartner turned to Wagner 
late in his career, and, to the surprise of 
many, proved he understood Brahms’ great 
antagonist quite as much as he did the 
other man. These are splendid examples 
of Weingartner’s fine musicianship and 
interpretative gifts. It is inevitable that 
his readings will be compared with those 
recently made by Toscanini, first because 
the sharp attacks and contours of the 
Italian conductor's performances have been 
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a source of controversy with many, and, 
secondly, because some listeners prefer a 
less incisive and virtuoso treatment of 
both selections than Toscanini’s. In the 
Siegfriend Rhine Journey one feels that 
Toscanini is chiefly concerned with the 
expedition of the hero — whereas Wein- 
gartner gives the impression that the ex- 
pedition is seen through the eyes of 
Bruennhilde. Both conceptions of | this 
music are valid, and preference for either 
will be largely a personal one. Personally, 
I am glad to own each, for there is room 
for more than one interpretation of such 
music. 

Here, as also in the Funeral March, 
Weingartner’s reading is less sharply etch- 
ed and more mellow in sound. 

Although these recordings date back 
several years (they were made, I believe, 
just prior to or shortly after the start of 
the war), they are eminently satisfactory 
in every war. As in other recordings the 
conductor made with the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, the playing of this organ- 
ization is far ahead of most of its previous 
performances made under other leaders, 
which is but another way of saying that 
Weingartner was more successful than 
most conductors of his kind in getting 
fine results with any orchestra. Nothing 
could have been more ideally appropriate 
as a Memorial Album to Weingartner 
than the music contained here, and as I 
listened to the recording and realized that 
the conductor was no longer among us 
I felt saddened. —P. H. R. 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz — Overture; 
played by the Cleveland Orchestra, di- 
rection of Artur Rodzinski. Columbia 
disc 11817-D, price $1.00. 

A This is, of course, a better recording 

than the Beecham performance, but not 

so much better than one would wish to 
replace the Beecham disc. The orchestral 
playing is, as in all Cleveland Orchestra 
recordings, admirable for the responsive- 
ness of the players to the conductor, and 
there is apparent in the performance both 
precision and finish of detail, but unfort- 
unately too little feeling. 

The most appreciable performances of 
this overture on records, in my estima- 
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tion, are those made by Beecham and 
Furtwaengler. Only the Beecham, how- 
ever, remains in domestic catalogues. Both 
of these conductors bring more imagina- 
tion and feeling to their interpretations, 
and both evidence more sympathy. and un- 
derstanding for the romantic elements of 
the score. Rodzinski performs the over- 
ture at a too rapid tempo, cutting nearly 
two minutes from the traditional timing. 
The opening bars of the introduction here 
lack the plastic perfection which Beecham 
achieves and the horns do not have the 
poetic mellowness that one finds in those 
of the London Philharmonic. —P. H. R. 





Chamber Music 





BEETHOVEN: Quartet in C major, Opus 
59, No. 3 (Rasoumovsky) (7 sides); 
and Minuet from Quartet in A Major, 
Opus 18, No. 5 (1 side); played by the 
Budapest String Quartet. Columbia set 
M or MM-S510, price $4.50. 

A Neither of the existent versions, prior 

to this set, has done full justice to the 

music. The opening theme of the first 
movement should not be tentatively or 
thinly voiced, it should — as an English 
critic once observed be set off with 
the jollity of some vagabond minstrel, and 
the radiant climax to which the music 
attains should come as a logical sequel. 

The Budapest players accomplish this 

with rare interpretative artistry. The whole 

work requires _ an 1 enthusiasm and a noble 
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breadth of style which are to be found 
here, but which were not consistently ap- 
parent in either the Busch or the Lener 
performances. And so one is tempted to 
use that much abused adjective, definitive, 
by way of describing this performance. 


The lack of subtlety and incomplete 
realization of the dynamic values in the 
recording of the Schubert Quintet in C 
major, recently released, are not to be 
found in this set. The recording here is 
accomplished with a much finer degree of 
tonal nuance; the pianissimi ate exceep- 
tionally well attained and the fortissimi 
are not out of proportion to the sound 
which the quartet would give if we were 
in the same room with them. If there is 
not quite the same intimacy apparent here 
as in the English-made recordings of this 
quartet, there are on the other hand an 
equitable balance and a tonal quality 
which are more consistent with the quartet 
in life than were some of the earlier 
recordings of the ensemble. At least, one 
does not have the impression here that 
the tone has been over-amplified to the 
extent that it was in some of Columbia's 
earlier releases of the quartet. I mention 
all this with a certain emphasis, because 
we have had a great many letters pro- 
testing the over-amplification apparent in 
previous recordings. The inherent breadth 
of style in this work is sustained to my 
liking by the realism of the recording. 
But I still believe the ensemble would 
fare better in | another hall; there is often 
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an effect of over-resonance behind the 
tone. But make no mistake, this is a good 
recording, and one to be appreciated as 
much for its own sake as for the superb 


playing of the Budapests. —P. H. R. 

DOHNANYI: Serenade, Opus 10; played 
by Jascha Heifetz (violin), William 
Primrose (viola), and Emanuel Feuer- 
mann (cello). Victor set DM-903, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


A If I start by saying that ever recording 
in which Emanuel Feuermann participated 
should be in everyone's record collec 
tion, it may be inferred that it is the 
artistry which counts here more than the 
music. Such is not the case, however. 
This music is a welcome addition to 
phonographic literature, for this is a well 
written and spontaneously expressed com- 
position. That it is played by one of the 
finest trios of its kind ever assembled be- 
fore a microphone lends double distinc- 
tion; for the musical values are splendidly 
substantiated by the performance and the 
playing is made doubly enjoyable by the 
music. This was unfortunately not true 
in the Brahms trio issued earlier. 

The ever-enlightening Tovey gives us 
the keynote to the success of Dohnanyi's 
chamber music. The Hungarian compos- 
er's genuine gift for operatic writing, he 
contends, serves him well in his chamber 
music, for it provides a dramatic vein in 
his instrumental works which contributes 
to a large degree in their success. And 
yet, “Dohnanyi’s chamber music is with- 
out flaw in the purity of its style and the 
complete freedom from anything depen- 
dent on stage-conditions for its effects.” 
The quick movements here are witty and 
full of action; the slow movements poet- 
ically expressive. The work is divided into 
five movements: a short opening March, 
a Romanza, a Scherzo in fugal style, a 
Theme and Variations (this movement 
takes two sides in the recording — side 
5 is incorrectly labelled Rondo, Part 1), 
and a finale in rondo form. The full sig- 
nificance of the short opening march will 
not be appreciated by the listener until 
he reaches the finale where the composer 
makes use of part of its material again. 
In this manner Dohnanyi subtly accentu- 
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ates the significance of the humor in his 
opening movement; for this is a musical 
comedy in terms of absolute music. The 
scherzo is highly ingenious, with the sug- 
gestion of gossipy figures in the back- 
ground while one instrument acts as the 
featured vocalist. The Theme and Varia- 
tions is characteristic of Dohnanyi’s ability 
to handle a form which can be and fre- 
quently is a disappointment. 

In the hands of a gifted composer the 
string trio can be as satisfying as a string 
quartet. In my estimation, this is borne 
out by this work. Tovey says that “the 
forms and devices of Dohnanyi’s chamber 
music, from the serenade onwards, have 
a Mozart-like perception of what is and 
what is not adequate to produce intellig- 
ible form with rapid movement, a percep- 
tion which betokens a composer who can 
handle stage-drama with a fastidious per- 
fection of musical form.” 

It is hardly necessary to expand further 
on the merits of the performance. It 
remains only to speak of the recording, 
which has been excellently devised, both 
tonally and from the standpoint of bal- 
ance. —P. H. R. 





Concerto 





GERSHWIN: Concerto in F, for piano 
and orchestra; played by Oscar Levant 
(piano) and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, direc- 
tion of André Kostelanetz. Columbia 
set M or MM-512, four discs, price 
$4.50. 

A This work has been so long associated 

with Levant’s name and he has played it 

with so many orchestras across country 
that it is difficult to understand why his 
performance was so long materializing on 
records. There are those who contend, 
and they are the ones in the “know”, that 

Levant alone knows how to play this 

music. His close friend, and according to 

rumor, collaborator in his popular book — 

A Smattering of Ignorance — Irving Kol- 

odin, says that Levant plays this work 

much better than Gershwin ever did, and 
further that added to Levant’s “complete 
mastery of its technical problems and his 
rapport with the kind of jazz feeling em- 
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bodied in the work is a compelling musi- 
cal sensitivity which binds the loose ends 
of the structure together in a way that 
would hardly seem possible.” We quote 
Mr. Kolodin because our admiration of 
this concerto has never been so great as 
to incite a detailed study of this score, 
such as Mr. Kolodin apparently has made. 
Further, to our way of thinking, the San- 
roma-Fiedler set has always been highly 
satisfactory; yet we are willing to agree 
with Kolodin that there is “excitement 
and momentum in the playing of the 
soloist and the orchestra which sets the 
album apart from the average product of 
the recording studio.” On the other hand, 
the playing of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony does not show quite the consistent 
precision offered by the Boston “Pops”. 
As a recording, however, the set ranks 
high, and is so superior to the Templeton- 
Kostelanetz one issued earlier by Colum- 
bia that comparison is needless. In fact, 
Kostelanetz himself emerges in a better 
light than he did in the earlier album, 
but here, of course, he is undoubtedly us- 
ing the original scoring and has probably 
benefited from his collaboration with Mr. 
Levant in certain matter pertaining to 
tempo and phrasing. —P. G. 





Violin 





KREISLER: “My Favorites” — Caprice 
Viennois; Tambourin Chinois (disc 11- 
8230); Liebesfreud; Liebeslied (disc 11- 
8231); La Gitana, Schoen Rosmarin 
(disc 11-8232); played by Fritz Kreis- 
ler (violin) and the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Charles O’Con- 
nell. Victor set M-910, price $3.50. 


A These are the first recordings Kreisler 
has made since his unfortunate accident 
on April 28, 1941. It is a joy to hear 
them and to realize that the old magic 
of the Kreisleer bow is just as seductive 
as it ever was. Indeed, one notices a new 
quality in the violinist’s performance of 
these old favorites, which I am certain he 
has recorded in the past at least three or 
four times. There is a geniality here and 
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an exquisite suavity of tone, which were 
not always apparent in older recordings. 
In the past, the violinist has played all 
of these pieces with more élan, but here 
he lavishes upon them more regardful 
musicianship, which at no time however 
can be termed studied. One suspects that 
these Viennese cameos recall scenes and 
memories of times long gone and lost to 
him forever, and that these ingratiating 
tunes, which have made the violinist’s 
name a by-word in so many ‘homes 
throughout the world, have a nostalgic 
significance today which precludes some 
of the dash and spontaneity of youth. It 
is mot that Kreisler sentimentalizes his 
compositions; he is too great an artist to 
stress the emotion of any music which is 
in itself full of sentiment. 

The sponsors of this album tell us that 
it represents that aspect of Kreisler’s art 
which has most endeared him to his fol- 
lowing, and that the orchestral arrange- 
ments are all new ones which the violinist 
made for the occasion. The orchestral 
backgrounds are neatly and ingeniously 
contrived; again we note the accent on 
suavity rather than élan. O'Connell han- 
dles the orchestral side smoothly and with 
discretion, leaving the featured part of 


the music where it belongs — with the 
violinist. The recordings are excellent. 
—P. H. R. 


GOUNOD-SARASATE: Faust—Fantaiste 
(Waltz); and RAVEL: Piéce en forme 
de Habanera; played by Erica Morini 
(Violin) and Max Lanner (piano). Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 10-1011, price 75c. 

A For her American Début on records 

Miss Morini selects two highly difficult 

encore pieces and plays them so well we 

forget that they are not easy to perform. 

Since Miss Morini is truly the foremost 

woman violinist of our time and it is to 

be hoped that she will record some more 
substantial fare. 

The Ravel selection, as arranged for the 
cello, was recently recorded by Piatigor- 
sky. Miss Morini’s performance is more 
subtly nuanced. The violinist is capably 
assisted by Max Lanner at the piano, and 
the recording does justice to both artists. 

—P. G. 
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Keyboard 


BACH (arr. Fox): Arioso from Church 
Cantata No. 156; and VIVALDI- MID- 
DLESCHULTE: Adagio (3rd Move- 
ment from Concerto Grosso in D Min- 
or, Op. 3, No. 11); played by Virgil 
Fox on the Organ in the Chapel of 
Girard Chapel, Philadelphia. Victor disc 
11-8236, price $1.00. 

A The Arioso is actually a transcription 
of the Sinfonia to the Bach cantata, which 
Fox has extended, as he did recently in 
the case of Komm’ suesser Tod, a record- 
ing that* seemed to us ideally suited to 
the funeral parlor. There is a recording 
of this Sinfonia in the Columbia History 
of Music, Vol. Il, performed in its original 
version by Leon Goossens, the oboist, with 
the strings of the Bach Cantata Club, Lon- 
don. Our long familiarity with this orig- 
inal version leaves us unsympathetic to 
the organ version of Mr. Fox. 

The Adagio is actually the Largo from 
the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso which Kous- 
sevitzky recently recorded (Victor set M- 
886), and which we considered one of 
the finest recorded performances of its 
kind ever issued. In our estimation the 
rhythmic flow of this music is better sus- 
tained by an orchestra than by an organ. 

—P. G. 

BEETHOVEN: Theme and Variations in 
F major, Op. 34, and Theme and Vari- 
ations in E flat major, Op. 35 (Eroica); 
played by Claudio Arrau (piano). Vic- 
tor set DM-892, four discs, price $4.50. 

A These two sets of variations written 

in the composer's thirty-second year are 

contemporary with his Second Symphony. 

Beethoven seems to have been very proud 

of these works which he claimed he had 

“handled in an entirely mew manner’. 

What he actually did was to bring back 

into his piano works the elements of virt- 

uosity which he had previously subordin- 
ated to the poetic expression. Bekker tells 
us that both works “show more spontan- 
eity, a more free and luxuriant treatment 
of the theme, a bolder architectural style 
than their predecessors”. All of which the 
student of Beethoven’s piano works would 
of course immediately appreciate, but 
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what about the listener who has not made 
a study of the piano works and who 
appraises the composer's pianistic gifts 
only through a half-dozen of his most 
famous sonatas? The annotator here says: 
“We are perhaps too far removed from 
the musical problems of the period to 
appreciate fully Beethoven's feeling that 
these two variation sets were essays in a 
new direction.” Most of us, I feel certain, 
would have to be told about the new di- 
rections, for neither work ranks with the 
best of the composer's sonatas, and neither 
owns the type of appeal that is to be 
found in the most popular of those com- 
positions. Schauffler sums the facts up 
very succinctly when he says, “the two 
sets of variations somehow lack that flash 
of power which can shock a pleasing as- 
semblage of notes into a masterpiece.” 


However, this does not mean that this 
music is without appeal, although one sus- 
pects that the appeal will be strongest to 
those who are interested in the Beethoven 
sonatas. Schnabel recorded Opus 35 for 
the Beethoven Sonata Society in 1939, the 
set being issued that year in England. Of 
the two works this is the more interesting, 
since it is based upon a favorite tune of 
the composer's which he used in several 
compositions — most notably in the finale 
of the Eroica Symphony. The term 
“Eroica” as applied to the variations is a 
misnomer. Bekker refers to this work as 
“the variations upon the Prometheus 
theme”, since the theme was first used in 
the ballet music of Prometheus and not 
utilized in the smphony until a year later. 
Despite the elaborate craftsmanship of this 
work, Bekker regards it as nearer to im- 
provisation. Beethoven begins with the 
bass of the theme, which he develops in 
a series of variations before he brings in 
the familiar tune in conjunction with the 
bass melody. The latter pages of this work 
rank among Beethoven's finest piano writ- 
ings; one is cognizant of deep feeling in 
the 14th variation, and the 15th has been 
aptly characterizeed as a beautiful impro- 
visation. Bekker states that “the poetic 
idea underlying this work finds supreme 
expression in the finale [it is partly fugal 
in construction and is the most imagina- 
tive section] . . ., but in itself it is a fine 
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example of the monumental and stately 
character of Beethoven's virtuosity.” 

The F major Variations is one of a few 
works in which Beethoven utilized an or- 
iginal theme as the basis of the composi- 
tion. This theme, in slow tempo, is slightly 
reminiscent of Mozart, and the succeeding 
variations recall both Haydn and Mozart 
at times. The changes of key in the dif- 
ferent variations in this work unusual at 
that time is one of its points of interest. 

Claudio Arrau plays both these works 
with splendid technical assurance but it 
is his musical intelligence which incites 
our admiration here rather than his emo- 
tional expression. There is strong evidence 
that the works have been caretully plan- 
ned and worked out, and in the perform- 
ance feeling is subordinated to intelli- 
gence. Arrau is never guilty of the scram- 
bled passages which upon occasion disfig- 
ure Schnabel’s performance of the E flat 
Variations, particularly in the finale. On 
the other hand, Arrau does not bring to 
this work the imagination or the depth 
of penetration which that most admirable 
of women pianists, Lili Kraus, did in her 
recording for English Parlophone. The 
piano tone is good and the records are 
smooth-surfaced, and for this reason one 
suspects the set will find a waiting aud- 
ience. The first work takes three sides 
and the second five. —P. H. R. 


DEBUSSY: Claire de lune, and La Cathé 
drale engloutié; played by E. Robert 
Schmitz (piano). Victor disc 11-8240, 
price $1.00. 

A These performances of two of De- 

bussy’s most popular piano pieces will in- 

evitably be compared with those made by 

Gieseking, for Gieseking is widely known 

and admired as an exponent of Debussy’s 

piano music. Two other pianists, however 

— Mr. Schmitz and George Copeland — 

are equally famed for their Debussy in- 

terpretations. Neither of the other two 
artists reveals more delicate gradations of 
tone and color than Schmitz. Gieseking 
tends to treat both compositions more ob- 

“sctively and in both cases his pedalling is 

by no means as discreet as that of Schmitz. 

“ut one admirable side of Gieseking’s per- 

formances is his substantiation of the flow 
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of the music. Schmitz tends to create more 
elusive atmosphere, and both his perform- 
ances are more studied and detailed in ex- 
ecution. He adopts a slightly slower tempo 
in Claire de lune than Gieseking. The 
recording here is excellent, and one feels 
that in the Prelude — The Engulfed Cath- 


edral — the tone does more justice to 
Schmitz than Gieseking’s recording did. 
—P. G. 


OSCAR LEVANT in a Recital of Modern 
Music: Three Preludes (Gershwin) 
(disc 17333-D); Les Collines d’Anaca- 
pri; Jardins sous la pluie (Debussy) 
(disc 17334-D); Two Etudes (Jebolin- 
sky); Prelude in A Minor, Op. 34, No. 
2; Polka from The Age of Gold (Shost- 
akovich) (disc 17335-D); Menuet from 
Sonatine (Ravel); Sonatina — Furst 
Movement (Levant) (disc 17336-D). 
Columbia 10-inch set M-508, price 
$3.50. 

A Mr. Levant has showed signs of being 

a gifted critic; it is disappointing there- 

fore to find him a poor program-maker, 

and also to find that his piano playing is 
sadly lacking in subtlety where that qual- 
ity is most needed — particularly in the 
works of Debussy and Ravel. The best 
playing here is in the Gershwin Preludes 
and in the pieces by Jebolinsky and Shos- 
takovich, though not in the latter's Polka, 
where the humor is not fully apprehended. 

In his own jazzy movement from a Sona- 

tina, he is naturally at home, but one 

wonders whether he could not have chos- 
en a more distinguished example of his 

work. —P. G. 
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WANTED: Band Records — Columbia 
Viva-Tonal, Victor, Brunswick. Send list 
and price to Walter Mitziga, 1541 East 
75 St., Chicago, IIl. 
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PUCCINI: Tosca — Vissi d’arte; and 
MASSENET: Hérodiade — Il est doux, 
il est bon; sung by Rose Bampton (so- 
prano) with Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction of Wilfred Pelletier. Vic- 
tor disc 11-7237, price $1.00. 
A Miss Bampton employs her voice in 
the instrumental manner. Her singing is 
highly intelligent and her diction is ad- 
mirable. There have been warmer per- 
formances of Tosca’s prayer and Salomé’s 
aria from Hérodiade, but few in which 
the singer’s musicianship was more esti- 
mable. Miss Sten in her recent recording 
of Il est doux was tonally warmer, but 
neither her phrasing nor her dramatic 
climaxes were as well accomplished as 
Miss Bampton’s. Because Miss Bampton 
is such a gifted vocalist one wishes that 
she could bring more personal feeling to 
her singing. She is ably assisted here by 
her husband, Mr. Pelletier, and the excel- 
lent Victor Symphony, and the recording 
will please the most captious. —P. G. 
SHOSTAKOVICH (arr. O'Connell); The 
United Nations; and MOUSSORG- 
SKY: Khovantchina — Shaklovitov’s 
Aria (Act 3); sung in English by Igor 
Gorin, with Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction of Charles O'Connell. 
Victor disc 11-8250, price $1.00. 
A The Shostakovich song, so a Russian 
friend of ours says, was written originally 
for a workers’ chorus ‘and with other 
words. Harold I. Rome has provided it 
with the present words and Mr. O'Con- 
nell has made the orchestration. What 
text the Russian composer utilized origin- 
ally we do not know, but it can be said 
that Mr. Rome’s words incorporating the 
thought of the United Nations on the 
march fighting together for victory and a 
free new world fit the music as though 
it were made for them. As for the music, 
it is not of great consequence; it is an 
' effective march song and has some popular 
appeal. Mr. Gorin sings it well enough, 
but his accent does not always make for 
intelligibility. 
Most listeners will probably cherish this 
record for Mr. Gorin’s finely sung version 
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of Shaklovitov’s aria — All Is Quiet in 
the Camp — from Moussorgsky’s opera 
Khovantchina. Victor once had in its cat- 
alogue a recording of this splendid aria, 
sung by K. L. Knijnikoff in the original 
Russian (disc 4091). This latter disc was 
one of a group of Russian opera selections 
which Victor recorded in China a decade 
ago, when a Russian opera group was 
singing there. Knijnikoff did not enjoy 
the fine recording or the excellent orches- 
tral background that Gorin obtains. The 
scene is a deserted street at night into 
which comes Shaklovitov, who sings of 
the troubles of his country, and of “the 
enemy who will come to strike you down 
without mercy”. Then follows a truly 
noble prayer for the divine guidance of 
Russia. This is one of the most convinc- 
ingly sung arias that Gorin has recorded, 
and since his pronunciation of English is 
not always clear it is regrettable that he 
did not sing the air in the original Rus- 
sian. Mr. O'Connell's part in the two re- 
cordings is accomplished with an appre- 
ciable musicianship, and the recording is 


good. —P. G. 
WAGNER: Rienzi — Prayer; and Tris- 
tan und Isolde — O Koenig, das kann 


ich dir nicht sagen. 

71388-D, price $1.00. 
VERDI: Otello — Monologo, Act 3, and 

Niun mi tema, Act 4. Columbia disc 

71389-D, price $1.00. Sung by Lau- 

ritz Melchior (tenor) with Columbia 

Opera Orchestra, direction of Erich 

Leinsdorf. 

A These recordings are tonally kinder to 
Melchior’s voice than his last Victor ones, 
and he is certainly in better voice here 
than in some of the last recordings he 
made. His performance of Rienzi’s Prayer 
is heroically voiced, and his singing of 
Tristan’s reply to King Mark’s queries af- 
ter discovering the lovers in the garden 
at the end of the second act, is filled with 
tenderness and true feeling. 

The real surprise here is the tenor’s per- 
formances of two of Othello’s arias from 
the Verdi opera. Although Melchior has 
never sung this role at the Metropolitan, 
he has appeared in the part in London. 
There is no question that the tenor’s voice 
is ideally suited to the part, and that he 
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has a cogent comprehension of the role. 
Nothing could be more consistent with 
the character than his treatment of the 
opening part of the Monologue where 
Othello dejectedly reflects upon his im- 
agined afflictions. The despair is convinc- 
ingly presented by Melchior, and his build- 
ing of the dramatic intensity of this sgene 
is splendidly affirmed. Again, in the Death 
Scene, the tenor voices Othello’s grief with 
fine dramatic insight and conspicuous lack 
of exaggeration. Both performances are 
highly preferable to the hard, unyielding 
ones by Martinelli, despite the fact that 
Melchior’s Italian is not always free from 
accent. Whether Melchior is one of the 
great Othellos of our time or not cannot 
be judged from these recordings, but they 
suggest he well might be. In both discs, 
the tenor is given satisfactory orchestral 
support by the Columbia Opera Orches- 
tra under the knowing direction of Erich 
Leinsdorf. —P. H. R. 


SONG OF THE VOLGA BOATMEN 
(arr. Koenemann); and The Twelve 
Robbers (Traditional Russian Ballad); 
sung by the General Platoff Don Cos- 

















The present can hardly be termed a 
particularly auspicious time to be starting 
a new record company, especially one con- 
centrating on popular recordings. All the 
more credit to Capitol Records therefore 
for their hardihood in launching a record- 
ing venture in these gruesome times. As 
to the identity of the new concern, it may 
be said that Buddy de Sylva and Johnny 
Mercer are the guiding spirits behind the 
whole project and that if precedent counts 
for anything the thing should be uproari- 
ously successful, for neither De Sylva nor 
Mercer has ever put their hand to an ef- 
fort that didn’t click in a big way... 
One of the more promising items on 
Capitol’s initial release is almost 100% 
Mercer. One side is a comparative oldie 
that he wrote in collaboration with Bernie 
Hanighen, The Air-Minded Executive, and 
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IN THE POPULAR VEIN 


sack Chorus. Victor disc 11-8152, price 
$1.00. 


The Song of the Volga Boatmen is 
sung in familiar style. The arrangement 
used is the one that Chaliapin made so 
popular. It has always seemed to us that 
the Russian chorus recordings would have 
much more appeal if the sponsors of the 
records would include a sheet of paper 
containing the translations of the songs. 
The Twelve Robbers meant nothing to us 
at first, but on looking up a program of 
this choir we discovered some notes which 
made this song understandable. The fol- 
lowing lines describe this song in the 
choir’s program: “Once there were 12 
robbers, many crimes have been commit- 
ted by them, many passersby killed. And 
then one day the chief left his comrades 
and went to the church the rest of his 
life dedicating to God and humanity.” 
This is not, in our estimation, one of this 
choir’s best selections, from the standpoint 
either of the music or of the story. What 
happened to the other eleven robbers is 
not explained, but maybe we should learn 
Russian. —P. G. 





done here as a straight vocal by Mercer 
himself. The reverse is a cocky little nov- 
elty called Strip Polka (Capitol 103) that 
could very easily build up into something 
quite sensational. With both words and 
music by Mercer (he sings this one too) 
it’s partly a gorgeous spoof on the whole 
Sammy Kaye genre of singing titles, dopey 
sax tone, etc. but primarily it’s a highly 
amusing ditty about that noble American 
institution, the strip tease. All very, very 
diverting . . . Second honors on the maiden 
Capitol list are shared by two discs. One 
of them, (Cow-Cow Boogie) is by Freddie 
Slack’s band (Capitol 102). Freddie will 
be remembered as the pianist with Will 
Bradley on that swell series of boogie 
woogie performances (Beat Me Daddy, 
Down the Road Apiece, etc.) that almost 
propelled Bradley into a top-ranking band. 
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Slack’s own band seems first-rate, but the 
talking point about his first release is a 
gal vocalist by the name of Ella Mae 
Morse who justly merits an overworked 
adjective like ‘terrific.’ Miss Morse, who- 
ever she may be, is that and then some. 
The voice itself is not a particularly pleas- 
ant one, being considerably on the harsh, 
twangy side, but she has such a phenom- 
enal rhythmic sense and her phrasing is 
so exceptional that the result is fascinat- 
ing in the extreme . It’s another un- 
heralded newcomer who is the bright spot 
of the other disc in Capitol’s No. 2 slot. 
This time it’s a brilliant young pianist 
named Buddy Weed, featured. with a su- 
perb new band that Paul Whiteman has 
picked up on the Coast. It’s a jump band 
and it uses arrangements by Jimmy Mundy, 
which is good. But the most compelling 
feature of their first issue are the veritably 
cyclonic pianistics of Mr. Weed, as heard 
on their version of | Found a New Baby 
(Capitol 101). Here is the fastest, but 
smoothest, piano technique since Tatum. 
We will eagerly await more of the same 

As a hit-picker, Tommy Dorsey de- 
serves top rating. A good share of his 
success can justly be attributed to the fine 
new numbers that he comes up with as 
exclusives from time to time. Not the 
least interesting feature of it all is that 
the numbers, more often than not, are by 
entirely new writers. This was the case 
with I'l] Never Smile Again and this ap- 
pears to be the case with his latest smash, 
Just As Though You Were Here. (Victor 
27903). A good tune and appealingly in- 
genious lyrics comparable in quality to 
These Foolish Things, it gets the usual 
melting Dorsey treatment, with potent 
vocalizing by Frank Sinatra and the vocal 
ensemble It’s very fortunate that 
Danny Kaye makes records. For he is ob- 
viously one of the most gifted clowns of 
our time. And unlike the work of most 
comedians, his is ideally adapted to re- 
cords. Columbia issues an album of his 
this month (Set C-91) and every inch of 
it is good. Even without benefit of his 
unbelievable pantomime, his comic per- 
sonality registers solidly and completely 
on discs. Included in the album are two 
numbers from Let’s Face It, Farming and 
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Let's Not Talk About Love, that comic 
gem that George and Ira Gershwin wrote 
for the score of Funny Face, The Babbitt 
and the Bromide, an incredible Minnie 
the Moocher, a devastating Fairy Pipers, 
a re-issue of his by-now classic Dinah, an 
original by his wife called Anatol of Paris 
and one serious number, Ez/een, which he 
sings with taste and feeling . . . One of 
the two decent musicals that a starving 
Broadway has been able to negotiate this 
season is Rodgers’ and Hart’s By Jupiter. 
In a normal season it wouldn’t count for 
much. But in a goshawful season like this 
one, we have to be thankful for small 
favors. As usual, Hildegarde, who seems 
to have a monopoly on this sort of thing, 
favors us with an album of tunes from 
the show (Decca Set 326) and, as usual, 
the results are tepid, to say the least. Hers 
is a tiny talent indeed, but by virtue of 
canny management, a painstakingly ac- 
quired “showmanship” and sheer grit, she 
has contrived to become the darling of 
the smart crowd, a certain fringe of them 
anyway, and this set will be rapturously 
received by them but pretty generally 
‘enored elsewhere, I imagine .. . Vaughan 
Monroe and his oily baritone are in high 
favor with the gals just at present and his 
most creditable recent effort is Nightingale 
(Victor 27877), a delightful tune of Latin- 
American origin that Monroe chants with 
appropriate suavity and mellifluousness . . . 
One of the most appealing and individual 
figures among American song writers is 
Hoagy Carmichael. Writer of many of our 
bigger song hits, including the veritably 
immortal Star Dust, his most delightful 
numbers, to us, are to be found in the 
ranks of his comparative flops, numbers 
such as Judy and Old Man Harlem, both 
of which are included in an album of his 
(Decca Set 284) in which he plays, sings 
and, at times, whistles a group of his own 
stuff. Frankly, Carmichael can’t sing for 
sour apples, but you don’t seem to mind 
it. somehow, his projection is so sincere 
and unaffected. Other items in the set are 
Hong Kone Blues, Mr. Music Master (a 
richly comical little ditty), a recent Don’t 
Forget to Say No Baby, and, of course, 
Star Dust... 

—Van Norman 
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